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LEAVENING INFLUENCES. 


QG@s)HOUGH man has moral freedom and can choose the side he will 

) » take in life—that of devotion to the supreme good, or that of the 
“Bz lower good of self-interest—he cannot change the nature or stay 
the workings of the great laws of the moral world, or prevent their 
influence over life and character, or the sure and certain results they 
produce. The principles which a man chooses and acts upon lead 
inevitably to the consequences involved in them. And the more power- 
ful they are, the deeper and wider their sweep, the more quietly they do 
their work, and seemingly more slowly ; for great forces can better wait 
for their larger victories than smaller powers with their lesser successes. 
“Solid wood,” says the Talmud, “burns with little noise, but thorns make 
a great crackling.” ‘Those who place themselves on the side of the ever- 
lasting verities are taught lessons of patience and perseverance by 
history. For it records the fact that while true principles have been 
surely if slowly winning their way to the government of men’s minds, 
systems have risen and passed away, which, for a time, seemed to 
have more influence, and certainly attracted much more attention. 
But these only swept over the surface of men’s thoughts as the 
breeze curls the water in wavelets, they did not move the depths like 
the tidal forces that roll the vast volumes of the ocean backward and 
forward. Great principles are sure to triumph, for as unchangeableness is 
the law of matter, so is progress the law of the moral world. Whatever 
principles men accept and apply to life will gradually work on the mind 
until they have wrought themselves into the fibre of the being, and be- 
come a part of it. Definite principles produce habits of thought, and 
these habits become character, so that men either grow better or worse 
as the years roll on, according to the nature of the principles they act on, 
obedience to what is best and highest, bringing the mind into full 
accordance with the will of God. Whatever we are doing at any given 
moment will have its influence on our future. 

Let us note how this works practically—A young man just setting 
out in life, and being intelligent and thoughtful, looks forward to his future 
with some degree of anxiety. What will he be in a few years? he asks 
himself, It may be that he will be prosperous, or it is possible that he 
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will be unfortunate in spite of his best endeavours. One only thing he 
has to a certainty in his own keeping: he can determine whether he will 
be a true man, or whether he will make self-interest and enjoyment the 
object of his life. Let us suppose that his chief aim is to get on, to win a. 
respectable position and keep it—in its way a rightful choice enough. To 
live careless of the future is to sink to the level of the animal: but to 
prefer position to conscience, and ease and respectability to truth and 
right, is to occupy a low place in the moral world. For what can be 
more debasing than to blight the moral and spiritual nature by selfish 
calculations, or the walking in the world’s ways for the sake of personal 
gain? The clear spiritual vision of Jesus led him to pity and try to 
redeem the drunkard and the harlot, while he thundered his fiercest 
denunciations against the respectable hypocrites who dared not face the 
world’s scorn for the sake of principle. The young man who sets out 
in life with the sole purpose of making a position and keeping it when 
made, has entered on a downward path morally and spiritually. He may 
not intend doing wrong, few ever do, but gradually the principle he is 
acting on leavens his every purpose, debases his reason, weakens his 
conscience, and chills his affection ; for his leading motive determines the 
development of his character. He will grow in time capable of coolly 
doing that which he would once have felt ashamed of thinking. He will 
fear to speak out lest his interest or his prospects may be injured, and he 
will fall into all kinds of social meannesses. He will join the church, or 
unite himself with the cause that will give him the readiest ezzyée to “the 
best society.” He will grow into a hard, keen, grasping bargainer. He 
will keep his Sunday and his week-day conscience separate, so that those 
business tricks which bring large profits shall not be interfered with. 
Judging his poorer fellow-men harshly, he will have few gentle thoughts 
for those who are unfortunate, though he will subscribe to benevolent 
institutions which publish the names of their patrons, for they will furnish 
a capital advertisement for him. It is such principles working among men 
that lead to many sham bankruptcies, and to the miserable worry and 
anxiety of business men. 

We are thus shown how a ruling purpose of life leads on from one 
step to another, until the whole nature is dominated and directed by it ; 
and he who began with it as an expedient in order to gain certain ends, 
finds himself mastered by it, and becoming mean and base within, while 
remaining outwardly respectable. 

Another instance is that of a young man equally desirous and deter- 
mined to win a position as the other, butwho settles it between his God and 
his conscience, that before and beyond everything else he will be a true 
man, let what will come to him. He will no more be guilty of greed, 
covetousness, uncharitableness, falsehood, spite or slander, than of 
sensuality and drunkenness, or of foul speech or downright cheating 
in his bargains ; but that he will be faithful to and valiant on behalf of 
those eternal verities, which are alike the laws and rulers of the moral 
world. Thus unfaltering truthfulness, unbending integrity, undaunted 
courage for the right, in church and state, and in civil and industrial 
affairs, with large-hearted sympathies for his suffering fellowmen, will be 
his. He will find many difficulties in his way, and temptations to draw 
him aside from his principles; many things that would bring him gain, 
hard to forego, many too, that might lead to loss unless he yields a little ; 
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but gradually he will win moral power, the fibre of his higher nature will 
strengthen, and duty will become pleasant, even if it involves some sacrifice. 

Men’s thoughts and actions are all leavening influences, and work 
themselves into the fibre of the being, so that a person by resolute and 
persevering adherence in a right course may become a true man through- 
out. They are not born either good or evil, but capable of becoming one 
or the other. Progress or degeneracy—such are the absolute certainties of 
moral beings. What each one becomes depends on himself. A young 
man who has had everything against him in his upbringing, by resolutely 
setting his face in the right direction, and gathering knowledge day by day, 
fostering reverence and trust in truth and righteousness, by the time his 
hair is silvered by experience may find himself the conqueror of all 
difficulties, and so developed in loveliness of character as to make him 
beautiful in the eyes of all who have moral discernment. No one ever 
need despair, for whatever passion a man is enslaved by, he may, by 
prayerful and persevering effort, redeem himself from. 

But man is governed by motives, it is said. Nay, not so; motives are 
not the commands of irresistible authority, but suggestions to the mind, 
which may be acted on or pushed aside. There is just the amount of 
truth in the statement that his character gradually assumes the form and 
hue of his leading aim. Motives are not like physical forces that push 
against material objects, and leave no option as to whether they will yield 
or not. Rather do they come as suitors for office, soliciting acceptance 
by the judgment, the conscience, and the will; and it is the duty of these 
three arbiters of moral life to make choice not of that which in itself is 
strongest, but of that which is intrinsically best and highest, and to 
make up what they lack in weight by the energy they throw on to their 
side. For man is not a machine but an organ of divine life. 

But alas! how many act on no well considered principles of any kind ! 
A young man feels life tingling in vital energy through his whole being, 
and he has such a flow of fine sensations that it is simply a pleasure to be 
alive, “I will enjoy life,” he says to himself, “ while I have a chance,” and 
confounding enjoyment with wild, hot pulsations, he plunges into all kinds 
of excesses, which steal the flush from his cheek, and elasticity and strength 
from his body. Quickly does he use up the reserve vitality that would 
have been health and energy to him in later years. Steeping his soul in 
fleshly lusts, he becomes a poor, broken-down creature, the pity of those 
capable of sympathy, and the scorn of strong and contemptuous wills. 
Having burnt away in fast consuming flames his physical vitality, he has 
to be content with the ashes of life at the end of his miserable career. 
A lover of pleasure and not of duty, he has foregone the heaven of virtue, 
giving himself over to the rule of appetite and the sway of passion, and 
the result is bewildered moral vision, utter misery and self-loathing, while 
he has been reduced to a mere creature of circumstances over which he 
has no control. Whatever principles a person acts on will determine his 
life and character, marring or making his manhood. For the results of 
their working can never be evaded, or run away from. Necessity in one 
sense is associated with man’s freedom. He cannot change the world’s 
order, but he can put himself under the rule of truth and righteousness, 
and so grow in goodness up towards perfection of character ; and pro- 
gressive character is heaven both in time and in eternity. 

WILLIAM MITCHELL. 
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SCENES FROM THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 


V.—The Fishers of Galilee. 
[Read Mazz. iv. 12-22. Hymn 231.] 


INTRODUCTORY.—The Teacher should read, for his own information, 
the accounts of the same incident—MJarf i. 14-20; Lukev.1, 2. This 
preaching tour round the coast of Galilee took place after the rejection of 
Jesus by the Nazarenes. Show Galilee on map. Other names for this 
little lake :—Sea of Chinnereth, Vu. xxxiv. 11; Lake of Gennesaret, 
Luke v. 1; Sea of Tiberias, John vi. 1. “Themost sacred sheet of water 
which the earth contains.” A lake 12 miles long and 634 broad—rather 
larger than Windermere. River Jordan flows through it. The Gorge or 
Valley of Jordan, the one place in the world where there is water below 
the sea-level. Galilee 650 feet below, and the Dead Sea, into which the 
Jordan runs, 1,400 feet below. Lake itself about 200 feet deep. Now 
almost desolate, but in Jesus’ time a busy place, with many large and 
prosperous villages on its banks. There were hundreds of boats on its 
waters, while the district round about was very fruitful, and gathered into 
it crowds of merchants, travellers, pleasure-seekers. As four great roads 
met at the lake, men of many nations were found here—Syrians, Greeks, 
Arabs, Romans, etc. The Jews, in fact, were in a minority in these parts. 
“Everywhere there was life, there was stir, there was energy ; and Jesus 
moving among these mingled elements, found a readier hearing for his 
word.”—(See Carpenter’s “Life in Palestine,” pp. 15-19). For junior 
classes a description of the fisherman’s life might be given. Hard work— 
out all night—often caught nothing—dangerous squalls and storms. How 
fishermen go to work with their lives in their hands—little ones at home.— 
(Kingsley’s “ Three Fishers,” etc.) 


Explanatory. 


Matt. iv. 12. “When Jesus had heard ”—decause he had heard. A 
needful precaution for his own safety. For the cause of John’s imprison- 
ment see ch. xiv. 3 and 4. 

13. ‘‘ Leaving Nazereth ”—because of the unbelief of the Nazarenes. 

“ Capernaum—town on north-west shore of Galilee. The synagogue 
there built by a Roman soldier (ch. vii. 1-5). Capernaum had a large 
population of Gentiles. 

14. /saiah ix. 1,2. “Galilee of the Gentiles,’—whole northern part 
of Palestine. 

17. “ Repent”—not simply “feel sorry for sin,” but “ change the life.” 
Many are sorry that they do wrong, and yet never do right. To feel sorry 
1s not to repent. 

“Kingdom of Heaven”—the influence of Christ, that is, of Love, 
Righteousness, Pity, and Humanity, on the earth. Kingdom of Heaven, 
neither a church nor a creed, but the sway and dominion of a certain type 
of character. 

18. The fisheries on Galilee, once so productive, are now deserted. 
Explain here that there were two fisherman, Jonas and Zebedee, each 
having two sons, Peter and Andrew, and John and James, that they were 


all in partnership together, and did so large a trade that they employed © 
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others to help them (Mark i. 20, “hired servants”). Remind the class 
that these two pairs of brothers had already been taught by Christ, and 
called to be his disciples (See Lesson Notes I.), and were now further 
called to be apostles—teachers of others. 

19. “Fishers of men”—these three words a beautiful parable. 

22. “Immediately ”—without hesitation. The call came from no 
stranger, but from one they already honour and love. 

NorTe.—That Jesus himself was a fisher of men. He went fishing 
along the shore and caught in his net these brothers. 


Lesson Subject :—Calls and Callings. 


The voice which the disciples heard saying “ Follow me” was a call to 
a larger duty and a nobler work. Must not say, no voice calls me. We 
are called just as clearly as Peter and John, or as Abraham and Samuel. 
Every time we see a duty waiting to be done and feel that we ought to 
do it—that feeling is the voice of God calling us. Every time we see some 
self-sacrifice by which another can be helped or made happy—that is the 
voice of Christ saying “ Follow me.” Or when a new truth shines before 
us, for which we must leave old companions and old habits,—quit the 
party we have acted with, and perhaps be lonely and solitary—then we are 
called. God speaks to us through our circumstances, our friendships, our 
gifts, our education, always calling us to live more nobly. All are called— 
but in various ways. A call is that which draws us like a magnet in 
a certain direction. 

Abraham heard that call when he became persuaded of the great 
truth that God is ove, and felt he could not be faithful to that truth living 
in the old idolatrous land. How he became aware of the call to follow 
this higher truth we know not. But day by day he heard it in his soul, 
saying “ Leave all and be true to that thought of God which has dawned 
on you.” 

Tob Bright heard that call when in deep, speechless sorrow for the 
death of his young wife, Richard Cobden came to him and bade him 
remember in his grief thousands of poor sorrowing mothers who had not 
bread enough for their children. From that day John Bright joined 
Cobden im the Anti-Corn Law Movement. He recognised the voice of 
Cobden as the voice of duty and the call of God. 

See also Lowell’s noble verse : 


“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good and evil side.” 


Enlarge on the idea that as every man is called, so every man has a 
CALLING. That calling is decided by what we are fit for, our faculties and 
capabilities, and by the opportunities that come to us or that we seek. 
Everyone a distinct niche to fill in the Temple. Everyone a distinct work 
to do: everyone an original—to live an original life. As an actor, with a 
new play, creaées a part which has never been played before, so we create 
our lives in our own way. No man to be a mere copy. Find out your 
work—what you are fitted for and can best do, and believe that that is why 
God sent you into the world. The sense of a calling in some men clear 
and overmastering. Jesus: “For this cause came I into the world.” 
Paul: “Woe is on me if I preach not the Gospel.” Ina lower sphere 
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Bernard Palissy with his determination to find the secret of beautiful 
pottery. All men who have done anything great and useful have believed 
that they had a mission. 


Can you find out your mission? Yes; by using all your opportunities . 


for getting knowledge, by faithfulness to every little duty as it comes, by 
keeping the eyes open, by always listening to conscience, we may all learn 
what is the special thing we are here to do. 


VI.—A Specimen Day in the Life of Jesus. 
[Read Mark i. 21-39. Hymn 88.] 


INTRODUCTORY.—Teachers should read for their own information two 
other accounts of the same incidents in A/a/¢ viii. 14-17, and Luke iv. 
31-43. Here we have a sample of the life of Jesus every day during his 
ministry—day after day just like this. “He went about doing good.” 
The scene:—Capernaum, on N.W. shore of Lake of Galilee. A 
custom’s station and quarters of a regiment of Roman soldiers (Lake 
vii. I-11.) The place of many striking events in Gospel History. Here 
Jesus called Levi from the toll-table (JZa7¢. ix. 9), taught his disciples 
the lesson of humility from the child set in the midst (Zaré ix. 35-7), and 
delivered the discourse respecting the “ Bread of Life” (/oAm vi. 59). 
The acts of healing :—W e need not believe in miracles to believe that Christ 
had wonderful powers of healing. In many diseases the influence of the 
mind over the body is wonderful, and he who can give peace, trust, hope, 
health to the distracted mind or the sin-polluted heart is often the best 
physician. Farth-healing, cures by hypnotic suggestion, cures by calming 
the mind, cures by sudden shock or excitement are quite familiar to all 
medical men. [With little children the narrative may be read without 
this explanation, since the facts may be accepted whatever our theories 
about them. But with older children this is a good opportunity for 
explaining why we who deny miracles yet accept as true many of the 
healing stories of the Gospels. | 

(i.) Explain, first, that so called possesston by evil spirits was simply the 
imaginative and unscientific way Easterns had of accounting for madness, 
epilepsy, St. Vitus’ dance, and all mental delusions. If a man fell down 
in a fit, or shook with ague, or talked wildly, or even sneezed, it was 
thought to be the work of one or more demons, within him. All diseases 
involving loss of reason, or convulsive motions, or delirium, were put 
down to “possession.” Such diseases were very common in Palestine. 
Now Jesus, with his “sweet reasonableness,” with his mingled gentleness 
and strength, with his deep sympathy and perfect mental and moral 
sanity brought healing to these troubled souls. He was the Calmer, the 
Pacifier, the Invigorator. Such works of healing have also been 
performed by others (See Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, pp. 302-315). 

(ii.) Explain, secondly, that fever is also largely a brain and nerve 
trouble, and has often been cured by some sudden change in mental 
condition, or some sudden excitement. Story of Garibaldi, in 1847, attacked 


by marsh fever, which turned to typhus. He lay prostrate and delirious 


at Lermo. Suddenly there fell on his ear a wild shout, “ The Austrians,” 
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caused by an unexpected attack of 1200 Austrians. In a moment the 
fever was forgotten, the dying man leaped from his bed, placed himself at 
the head of his soldiers, and the Austrians fled before him. 


Explanatory. 


Mark i. 21. Note the habit of attending public worship. 

22. “Notas the scribes.” Duty of Scribes to copy, read, study, and 
explain the law. The teaching of the Scribes was second-hand. It was 
always—“ Rabbi so-and-so says this,” or “Rabbi so-and-so says that.” 
All was based on precedent and authority. Christ’s formula was not 
“Tt hath been said,” but “I say unto you.” He spoke from the heart to 
the heart. 

23. “An unclean spirit,” a form of madness that wallowed in filth. 

24. “Let us alone.” Really an exclamation of horror.—‘“ Ha” ! 

25. “Hold thy peace.” ‘“ Be muzzled—Be silent ! ” 

26. “Had torn him.” A fit of strong convulsions. 

29. Probably went there to eat a meal and rest after preaching. 

30. Note that Peter was a married man. 

31. The moment she was healed began to help others. 

33. “All the city.” Simply means a great crowd. “At the door.” 
Of Peter’s house. 5; 

35. Solitary places abound in the hills around Lake of Galilee,— 
lonely ravines. 

36. “Followed after him,”—tracked him out. 


Lesson Subject :—Work and Prayer. 


Here we see the close connection between loving activity and quiet 
prayer—between duty and devotion—between spending ourselves on 
others and thoughtful care of our own religious life. We learn from 
Jesus that the Zolzest life needs the help that comes in prayer and that 
the duszest life can find or make time for devotion and meditation. Jesus 
lived an active life among men—but every now and then he found 
it necessary to be alone with God. How full had been that Sabbath day 
for Jesus, full of work, excitement and interest. Much had gone out 
of him-—much of nervous and spiritual force. He needed to fill his soul 
at the reservoir of prayer, needed to repair his energies, to calm his spirit, 
to rest himself in God’s presence. That presence he realised amid the 
loneliness of the hills. He went away not only for rest but to prepare 
himself for the next day’s demand. ‘Try sometimes to be alone with God. 
At all costs secure now and then some quiet time for meditation and 
communion. Sometimes it is good to depart into a solitary place—one’s 
own room, or a quiet walk by oneself, that we may look ourselves and 
God in the face. All great souls have had their periods of solitude in 
which they have renewed their wasted power or prepared themselves for 
work. [Moses and his shepherd life in Midian—Elijah after Carmel— 
‘Paul’s three years retirement after conversion.] Only those who listen 
quietly to the music of heaven, 

“ Carry music in their heart, 
Through dusty lane and wrangling mart.” 


JOSEPH Woop. 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.—XIV. 
Poems on Art: Music—II. 


k N Master Hugues of Saxe Gotha we have the Purgatorio of Music. 
An organist is playing a fugue in a cathedral after the congrega- 
tion is gone, while the sexton is putting out the candles. He 

fancies the composer is by his side, and he wants to learn the meaning of 
such strange music as this. What is such music good for? In this 
“mountainous fugue,” out of one or two simple themes, (echoed and re- 
echoed, until the re-duplicating echoes seem to be chasing one another 
through the vaulted roof,) there is gradually built up a labyrinthine 
cathedral of sound. But in all this there seems to be no purpose, no one 
dominant emotion, no definite aim ; it is curious, puzzling, intricate ; it is 
not vital and inspiring. In verses i.-xi., he supposes himself expostulating 
with the ghost of Master Hugues, begging him to explain the meaning of 
his twelfth most complicated fugue. In verses xli.—xxi., we have an 
extraordinary description of the composition, which only those familiar 
with that kind of music will be able to follow. In verse xxii., the organist 
begins to see the meaning after which he has been groping. He thinks 
human life is like a fugue,—an intricate web woven out of a few simple 
threads of birth, love, joy, sorrow, hope and fear. The threads of life 
combine, twist and interlace through the changes of the years, until, in a 
moment, the crashing fugue sinks into silence, and life is swallowed up 
by death. 
XXII. 
Is it your moral of life ? 
Such a web, simple and subtle, 
Weave we on earth here in impotent strife, 
Backward and forward each throwing his shuttle, 
Death ending all with a knife? 
XXIII, 
Over our heads truth and nature— 
Still our life’s zigzags and dodges, 
Ins and outs, weaving a new legislature— 
God’s gold just shining its last where that lodges, 
Palled beneath man’s usurpature. 
In xix. and xx., he has been comparing the complication of the fugue to 
the spider-webs hanging from the church roof. The re-iterating com- 
plication of the piece seems to hide the real music, just as the webs 
darken the carvings and the gold. So, he thinks, our zigzags and dodges, 
our follies, fears and fashions make life such a different thing from what 
God intended. Instead of obeying the divine laws, we weave a new 
legislature of convention and opinion, until God’s gold is scarcely able to 
shine through the usurpature of human cobwebs. 
XXIV, 
So we o’ershroud stars and roses, 
Cherub and trophy and garland; 
Nothings grow something which quickly closes 
Heaven’s earnest eye: not a glimpse of the far land 
Gets through our comments and glozes. 
XXV. 
Ah, but traditions, inventions, 
(Say we and make up a visage) 
So many men with such various intentions, 
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Down the past ages, must know more than this age ! 
Leave we the web its dimensions. 


That is, men will not open their eyes to see truth and nature for them- 
selves, because of their blind veneration of authority. There is the 
Vision waiting for them, but they blindfold their eyes with old opinions ; 
they say, “The wise men of the past must know better than we ;” 
traditions and inventions take the place of active thought and clear-eyed 


vision, and so 
Leave we the web its dimensions. 


From this point of view, life appears so aimless and meaningless, that he 
does not wonder men mistake the tangled web for the solid reality, and 
regard fancies, fashions, inventions and traditions as the important facts. 
That is the Purgatorio of doubt. To this man life in the ball-room at 
Venice would be utterly intolerable; and yet he fails to gain a clear 
insight into the diviner meaning of a world like this. To the pleasure- 
seeking Venetians, life was as superficial as a toccata of Galuppi’s ; to 
this thoughtful organist, life was as perplexing and inexplicable as a fugue 
of Master Hughes of Saxe Gotha. He thinks, however, that before he 
leaves the organ, he will show that music can make a fuller revelation of 
truth and nature. 
XXXVI, 
Yet, all the while, a misgiving will linger, 
Truth’s golden o’er us although we refuse it— 
Nature, through cobwebs we string her. 


He will try to reach a finer region of harmony by playing a composition 
by Palestrina to the full swell of the organ. 
XXVIII. 
Say the word, straight I unstop the full organ, 
Blaze out the mode Palestrina. 
But, just at that moment, the candle gutters in its socket, and he hears 
the sacristan closing the doors :— 
XXIX. 
——_—W Lo you, the wick in the socket ! 
Hallo, you sacristan, show us a light there ! 
Down it dips, gone like a rocket. 


The cathedral is in darkness, the steps are rotten, and if he does not take 
care, his dead body will be found in the morning at the bottom. 


What, you want, do you, to come unawares, 
Sweeping the church up for first morning prayers, 
And find a poor devil has ended his cares 
At the foot of your rotten-runged, rat-riddled stairs ? 


Do I carry the moon in my pocket ? 


Here we have life presented as a labyrinthine puzzle, a “ mountainous 
fugue,” whose re-duplicating echoes of earthly cares, opinions and tradi- 
tions drown the celestial harmony ; and as the musician is about to soar 
into the empyrean beyond the noises and shadows and cobwebs, his 
light goes out, and he nearly breaks his neck down the rotten staircase. 
In this poem we are, indeed, far beyond the sensualism of the Inferno, 
but as yet we are only in Purgatory; the light of the distant Heaven lures 
us onward, but our upward path is doubtful, dark and labyrinthine, 
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Music—III. 


Emancipation from the enthralment of time into the freedom of eternity 
is described in the wonderful poem Aéz¢ Vogler. Abt Vogler was born at 
Wirtzburg in 1749, and died in 1814. He invented an instrument 
called the orchestrion, and on this he had a fine genius for extemporising. 
Browning describes him as revealing the supreme power of music to 
transfigure the soul into spiritual vision. This is the Paradiso of 
music. In this poem we have one of the loftiest flights of Browning’s 
muse, bearing us into a transcendant heaven of beatitude. ' 

The musician is extemporising on his orchestrion, and he has surprised 
himself by a burst of magnificent music, grander than anything he has 
hitherto produced ; and as his fingers cease to move over the keys, he is 
possessed by an overmastering desire that the sounds might become 
crystallised into visible beauty, and so embody forever his rapturous 
emotions. In the first verse he recalls the rabbinical legend, which tells 
that King Solomon was a potent magician, who by speaking the Ineffable 
Name inscribed upon his ring, was at once able to summon creatures 
from air and earth and sea, from the heights of heaven and the depths of 
hell, to build a splendid palace for the princess he loved. Well! by the 
magic of music, Abt Vogler has built a wonderful palace of sound ; but 
unlike Solomon’s it has dissolved; when he takes his fingers off the keys, 
the strain of harmony is lost, never to be recovered. The notes have 
been to him what the living creatures were to Solomon, in obedience to 
his will sweeping down to the roots of the world, plunging even into hell, 
and then mounting in one living crowd into the glory of heaven. 

If. 
Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful building of mine, 
This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned to raise! 
Ah, one and all, how they helped, which dispart now and now combine, 
Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master his praise ! 
And one would bury his brow with a wild plunge down to hell, 
Burrow awhile and build, broad on the roots of things, 
Then up again swim into sight, having based me my palace well, 
Founded it, fearless of flame, flat on the nether springs. 
MLS 
And another would mount and march, like the excellent minion he was, 
Ay, and another and yet another, one crowd but with many a crest, 
Raising my rampired walls of gold as transparent as glass, 
Eager to do and die, yield each his place to the rest : 
For higher still and higher (as a runner tips with fire, 
When a great illumination surprises a festal night— 
Outlining round and round Rome’s dome from space to spire) 
Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the pride of my soul was in sight. 
He had never felt anything like it before! It seemed as though the 
divine forces of the universe were gathering to help and inspire him. He 
tells us how he feels that not only is he trying to mount to heaven, all 
nature at the same time conspires with his adventurous flight; yea, 
heaven yearns down to reach earth and respond to this passion to scale 
the sky. At the close of verse iii. the pride of his soul was in sight, but 
now he bursts into a more rapturous strain :— 
Iv. 
In sight? Not half! for it seemed, it was certain, to match man’s birth, 
Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse as I; 
And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to reach the earth, 


> 
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As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to scale the sky; 
Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar to dwell with mine, 
Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering star ; 
Meteor-moons, balls of blaze: and they did not pale nor pine, 

For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near nor far. 


Space was abolished; past and future became one absolute present ; 
having risen into the Divine Idea of Creation, he seemed to possess the 
omniscience of a god; in that exalted state of mind all things contributed 
to his ecstacy ; the future gave up its creatures yet unborn, while the 
wonderful dead rose to re-visit their former abode. 


Nay more; for there wanted not who walked in the glare and the glow, 
Presences plain in the place ; or fresh from the protoplast, 

Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind shall blow, 

Lured now to begin and live, in a house to their liking at last; 

Or else the wonderful dead who have passed through the body and gone, 
But were back once more to breathe in an old world worth their new: 
What never had been, was now; what was, as it shall be anon; 

And what is,—shall I say, matched both? for I was made perfect too. 


In verse vi., he contrasts music with painting and poetry, and thinks it 
the most miraculous of the three arts. In painting and poetry, we can 
trace cause and effect, the method is plain, there are certain laws to be 
obeyed, and in that obedience the picture is painted and the poem is 
written. But not even the musician himself can explain how his effects 
are produced, how the temple of music is built without hands. 


VII. 
But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift is allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of the scale in itself is nought ; 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought : 
And there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head ! 


And now, it is gone—that palace of music ; and not by all his efforts can 
he recall that miraculous strain. Many other compositions he may create 
as good or even better ; but that one unique, rapturous moment is passed 
never to return. 
, VIII. 

Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music I reared ; 

Gone! and the good tears start, the praises that came too slow; 

For one is assured at first, one scarce can say that he feared, 

That he ever gave it a thought, the gone thing was to go. 

Never to be again! But many more of the kind 

As good, nay, better perchance: is this your comfort to me ? 

To me, who must be saved because I cling with my mind 

To the same, same self, same love, same God: ay, what was shall be. 


That is what, at first, perplexes him. Browning expresses the same 
spiritual trouble in James Lee’s Wife: 

Nothing can be as it has been before ; 

Better, so call it, only not the same. 


That music was part of the musician’s self ; and now it is gone, seemingly 
for ever, the most precious things vanish, death and change rule the 
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| 
world. To rise so high into the heaven of vision, and then to drop down | 
to earth and find life swallowed up in trivial and paltry cares,—this is | 
intolerable, incredible! Then he rises into a sublime act of faith; he 
turns to God, the Eternal Goodness, the Infinite Love, the Supreme . 
Beauty, and affirms the immortality of all things that share one spark 
of divine life. 
LX. 

Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable Name ? 

Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made with hands! 

What, have fear of change from thee who art ever the same ? 

Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy power expands ? 

There shall never be one lost good! what was, shall live as before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 

On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round. 

x 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 

Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by-and-by. 

ae 

And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonised ? 

Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence ? 

Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized ? 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe: 

But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know. 


After that act of faith, he is able to reconcile himself, for a time, to the 
conditions of earth. Remembering what he has seen and heard in that 
moment of ecstacy, he will now softly subdue his music to the common 
chord of earth, what he calls the C Major of this life, and then after this 
unwonted glow of excitement he may get some quiet sleep. 
XII. 

Well it is earth with me; silence resumes her reign: 

I will be patient and proud, and soberly acquiesce. 

Give me the keys. I feel for the common chord again, 

Sliding by semitones, till I sink to the minor,—yes, 

And I blunt into a ninth, and I stand on alien ground, 

Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into the deep; 

Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my resting-place is found, 

The C Major of this life: so, now I will try to sleep. 
Abt Vogler reaches a solution of the world’s problem by a direct 
experience and immediate intuition of the divine purpose resolving the 
discords of time into the harmonies of eternity. It is Browning’s con- 
viction that music, in its noblest functions, is the interpreter of God’s 
secret. Music is the Angel in whose strength man is able to trample on 
the Inferno of sense, rise hopefully through the Purgatorio of doubt, and ~ 
ascend into the Paradiso of ineffable beatitude. 


FRANK WALTERS, 
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OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHIEDREN.—XVITI. 
Joseph. (2.) 


“GROW Joan,” said her mother the next evening, “are you not 
ready? What are you doing there? And where is my table, 
@\ 


@ and the work, and the big Bible? You are generally waiting 
for me.” 

‘So I will be, in a minute, dear mother,” answered Joan. 

“What are you so busy about ?” 

“A book, mother,—a lovely book, look, it has ‘ Egypt’ on the back, so 
I got it out of the book-shelves ; and here are pictures ; here is the Nile, 
and black men and crocodiles, and birds ; I think those are the Ibises 
that eat the snakes; and here is a little black boy with no clothes 
on, in this picture, and he is paddling in the water. I’m glad there 
are no crocodiles in that picture, or they might eat him. And here 
is a picture of such a funny building, and there are little figures all 
over the walls; and here is a picture which I can’t quite make out 
because I can’t read the words. ‘ I-n-s-c ’—what is it ?” 

“Tt says that that is a picture of an inscription, or writing, on the 
walls of that curious building. That building is one of the great Temples 
in Egypt, and this is some of the picture-writing which is found on 
the walls.” 

“Can you read it, mother? Do tell me what it is about.” 

“JT can’t read it, dear, but it has been read by men who have made 
a study of it; and a great deal of history has been learnt from these 
picture-writings.” 

“Here’s a bird, mother ;—and here’s another, and another! Lots of 
birds! How I wish I knew what it means! And here are lots of funny 
people, with birds’ heads, and lions’ heads ; and lions with wings. Can’t 
we read this book, some day, mother? ” 

“Perhaps so, when you are little older, Joan; but I am afraid it 
is rather too wise for you at present: but I am glad you found it, and got 
it out to look at. Egypt is a wonderfully interesting country; and 
sometime I will read some books about it and try and tell you more 
than I can now, and in an easier way than you will find it in that book : 
and if we can go some day to the British Museum you can see a great 
many of these picture-writings, and some curious figures from the temples, 
which will help you to learn a little what Egypt is like. Now, shall we 
go on about Jacob, after he came into Egypt to Joseph?” 

“Yes, do, mother. I hope there’s a great deal more to tell about 
Egypt, because I like it.” 

“When Jacob and all his party came towards Egypt, he sent Judah 
before him to tell that he was coming, and he followed, with his ‘ three 
score and six souls,’ (that means a party of sixty-six people), and with 
their flocks and herds, to the part of the country called Goshen ; 
look Joan, this is it, on the map, just where the Nile branches out 
into the Delta. And when Joseph heard that his father and all his 
relations had arrived, he ‘made ready his chariot, and went up to meet 
Israel his father, to Goshen ; and he presented himself unto him, and fell 
on his neck, and wept on his neck a good while.’ And Israel said 
to Joseph that now he was ready to die, as he had seen Joseph’s face 
again, and as he found him still alive. Fancy their joy at meeting again, 
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Joan,—the old man who had for years thought his son to be dead, 
and who had mourned for him, and who now found him prosperous and 
honoured, and as good as when he was a lad,—and as dutiful and loving 


to his father as ever. It was enough almost to kill the old man with 


surprise and Joy.” 

“Yes, indeed, mother ; it was a lovely surprise! What a pity that his 
mother was dead and could not share the happiness. And Benjamin,— 
does it say anything about him?” 

“No, I do not think there is any more about him. He was of course 
amongst the party; and I am sure Joseph was more glad to have him 
again than any other of his brothers. When the happy meeting was 
over, Joseph said he would go back to Pharaoh, and speak to him about 
his father, and ask him to let all the party live in the land of Goshen, for 
the Egyptians had a great dislike of foreign shepherds,—that is, shepherds 
from outside nations ; and Joseph thought that if his relations stayed 
in Goshen they would not be too near and too much mixed up with the 
Egyptians ; and the land of Goshen was green and fertile, and good for the 
feeding of the sheep and cattle. Joseph chose out five of his brothers to 
go and see Pharaoh, and ask leave to live in Goshen; and Joseph 
presented them to Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said to them, ‘What is your 
occupation? And they said unto Pharaoh, thy servants are shepherds, 
both we, and our fathers. And they said unto Pharaoh, to sojourn 
in the land are we come ; for there is no pasture for thy servants’ flocks ; 
for the famine is sore in the land of Canaan: now, therefore, we pray 
thee, let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen. And Pharaoh spake 
unto Joseph, saying, Thy father and thy brethren are come unto thee; the 
land of Egypt is before thee ; in the best of the land make thy father and 
thy brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen let them dwell : and if thou 
knowest any able men among them, then make them rulers over my 
cattle” After this, Joseph brought his old father to Pharaoh, and Jacob 
blessed Pharaoh, and Pharaoh spake kindly to him. And then Joseph 
established them all in Goshen ; and whilst the famine lasted Joseph 
supplied them all with food.” 

“They had come to a good place.” said Joan. “They must have 
wished that all their countrymen whom they had left behind were as well 
off. Pharaoh was good to them ; but it was all for Joseph’s sake. I 
wonder what all the naughty brothers felt mow. Were they quite 
happy now, I wonder; and had they forgotten all about how they 
had treated Joseph !” 

“Not quite ;—you will hear something about that presently. The 
famine continued ‘very sore,’ and there was no sign of a better time 
coming ; the people came from all parts of the land to Joseph to buy 
corn ; but after a time they had spent all their money and had none 
to bring in exchange for the corn with which Joseph could supply them. 
What were they to do now, they asked: and they demanded bread 
still from Joseph though they had no money to buy it ; ‘ Give us bread,’ 
they said, ‘for why should we die in thy presence? for our money 
faileth” Then Joseph said that they might bring him their cattle, 
and that he would take these in exchange for corn when they had 
no money. ‘And Joseph gave them bread in exchange for horses 
and for the flocks, and for the herds and for the asses; and he fed 
them with bread in exchange for all their cattle for that year,” 
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“Poor things!” said Joan. ‘How hard it seems! I dare say 
they were grieved to part with their cows and their sheep and lambs,—for 
no doubt they knew them every one quite well: but the horses and 
the dear little donkeys, mother !—O fancy, how dreadfully sad to have to 
give them up! It would be like the Arab and his horse in the piece 
of poetry : and I think they would want to gallop off on their horses, with 
the bread, and never mind paying for it. Doesn’t the story say that 
they were sorry to part with their dear beasts?” 

“No, it doesn’t say it in words, exactly ; but I think the tone is very 
sad and pathetic, about the poor people, and one understands from it how 
great the trouble was.” 

“Only think, mother, of all the sorrow that that one man in the poetry 
felt about his Arab steed—‘ my beautiful, my own,’—and that perhaps 
every one of the people in this story felt the same about all their animals ! 
and yet nothing is said !” 

“Yes, dear,—it is all wrapped up in the story, as it were: that 
is always the way in things that happened long ago, and are only told in 
history or stories; we have to try and live them over again, and put 
ourselves back into the time when the people lived and felt. The 
other day I was writing out some dates to remind me in what years 
certain things happened: and I wrote the words ‘Stephen martyred’; 
and when I wrote it, suddenly I thought of all that was in those words.” 

“What was in then, mother? What does it mean ?” 

“You know what a martyr is, Joan? William Hooper was a martyr ; 
and all people who suffer death rather than be false are martyrs. Stephen 
was one of the men who loved Jesus and his teaching, and tried to 
persuade others to do the same, he was one of the early Christians, 
when Christians were very few, and were hated and despised by 
the people around them: and he was killed by stoning ; that is, the 
angry people took stones and threw them at him, and pelted him till they 
killed him. That was what came into my mind as I wrote the words 
‘Stephen martyred’; I seemed to see him as he looked up into heaven, 
when he spoke fearlessly before the council, and men. saw his face 
look as if it were the face of an angel; and then I saw him hurried 
out and the savage people take the stones and fling them at him, whilst 
he ‘called upon the Lord, and said, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’: and 
then I saw him kneel down and cry ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge’: and then ‘ when he had said this he fell asleep.’ And all that 
story, Joan, lay shut up in those two words.” 

Joan listened, with her eyes fixed on her mother’s face. 

“© mother! what a story? ‘Stephen martyred,’ indeed! I shall 
never forget that. Stop a minute, don’t go on yet about Egypt: I want 
to think.” 

Joan covered her face with her hands; and for some minutes they 
were quite quiet. After a time, without looking up she said, “I see it 
too.” And then she was silent ; and presently she said again “I see the 
Arab and his beautiful horse ; and I see the poor Egyptians coming to. 
Joseph. There is a man with a pretty cow: and when he gave her 
to Joseph and took his bread, he kissed the nice broad forehead. And 
there is a man with a horse,—a lovely white horse, and a little dark boy 
on the horse’s back: and when the man gets to Joseph he takes the little 
boy off the horse, and the little boy pats the horse and kisses his nose ; 
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and when the man leads the little boy away and leaves the horse the little 
boy cries, and then the dear horsie looks round and wants to go too. I 
can’t look any more, mother, at those pictures, they are too sad.” 

She lifted up her head and shook herself: and then said, “ And when 
they’d given Joseph all their beasts, in exchange for food,—what did they 
do then ?” 

“Then they came again to Joseph and said that they had no more 
money, and all their herds of cattle now belonged to Joseph, and they had 
nothing left except their bodies and their land. ‘Wherefore should 
we die before thine eyes?’ they said. ‘Buy us and our land for bread, 
and we and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh: and give us seed, 
that we may live and not die, and that the land be not desolate.’ So 
Joseph agreed with the people that they should give their land up to 
him, for Pharaoh, and that they should still cultivate the land, but 
as Pharaoh’s servants; and the plan which Joseph agreed upon with 
them was that he was to give them the seed to sow, and they were to 
do all the farm work; and then of every crop that they gathered in 
they were to give one fifth part to Pharaoh, and the rest they could 
keep for themselves and their families, for their support. And the 
poor people were pleased with this arrangement, and said ‘Thou hast 
saved our lives: let us find grace in the sight of my lord, and we will be 
Pharaoh’s servants.’ The only people whose lands were left to them and 
not taken were the priests. After this, things seem to have gone on 
prosperously, and the Israelites lived happily in the land of Goshen, 
and their families spread over the country, and did well.” 

“What a lot of good Joseph did, mother. I am sure Pharaoh 
must have been very fond of him. I wonder what he would have 
done without him,—if his brothers had not been so bad to him and 
sold him !” 

“Yes, I wonder too ; it really was, as Joseph told his brothers, that 
good had come out of evil. Well, Joan, Jacob lived seventeen years 
in Goshen, and then he was growing very old, and felt that he should not 
live long ; and he spoke to Joseph, and said that when he died he hoped 
that Joseph would not bury him in Egypt, but would carry his body back 
to Canaan, that it might lie where his forefathers lay, and not in a 
strange land; and he asked Joseph to swear to him to do this. And 
Joseph took an oath and made a solemn promise to his father that 
it should be as he asked. After this Jacob took to his bed. And the 
old man was growing blind, and ‘his eyes were dim for age, so that 
he could not see.’ And one day Joseph heard that he was more ill than 
usual, and he took his two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, to see their 
grandfather : and Jacob asked Joseph who it was that he was bringing to 
see him, and Joseph said ‘They are my sons, whom God hath given 
me here.’ And Jacob kissed them and embraced them, and said that he 
had never hoped to see Joseph again, and now he not only saw him but 
his sons too. And Joseph bowed himself with his face to the earth, 
before his old father whom he honoured, asa good son should. And then 
Joseph placed his sons before Jacob, that he might bless them ; and 
Manasseh, who was the elder, he placed opposite Jacob’s right hand, and 
Ephraim opposite his left hand, that Jacob might place his hands upon 
their heads in blessing them. But as Jacob did this he crossed his hands 
over, so as to put the right hand on Ephraim’s head, and the left hand on 
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Manasseh’s : and when Joseph saw that, he said, ‘ Not so, my father ; for 
this 1s the first-born; put thy right hand upon his head!’ And his father 
refused, and said, ‘I know it, my son, I know it: he also shall become a 
people, and he also shall be great : howbeit his younger brother shall be 
greater than he.’ So that the story means to show that Jacob chose the 
younger of the two sons for his best and chief blessing, and thus (as 
it says) ‘set Ephraim before Manasseh.’” 

“Why, mother,” said Joan. “Why do you think he did that? 
I don’t think it was fair; and it was enough to make the boys 
quarrel.” 

“You must remember, Joan, what I told you some time ago; about 
these stories being for a long time only /o/d stories, and not written 
down ; and that as time went on, and men’s lives made up the history 
that was known afterwards and which came to be written down, people 
looked back over all that had happened in past years, and when they saw 
that something had come to pass which they did not undertand, they 
looked about to find something to account for it. In this way it has been 
thought that this story of the blessing of Joseph’s sons may have grown 
up. The family of Manasseh (or the zvzbe as it was called when the family 
had gone on increasing and enlarging into more people for many years) 
was seen to be less great and powerful than that of Ephraim ; and 
yet how could that be? people thought, for Manasseh was the elder 
of the two brothers: and so they thought that Jacob had given the 
best blessing to the younger brother, and a less important blessing to the 
older one: and that in doing so he had shown what was intended by 
God to happen. I think this is the explanation of a great many stories in 
the Bible,—that people pushed back their own knowledge of what 
happened into the time defore it happened, and so turned it into prophecy, 
—supposing that it had been foretold.” 

“Yes, I think I see what you mean, mother: only I am rather sorry, 
because then we can’t be really sure what dd happen: I mean, we 
can’t be sure whether Jacob ad give Ephriam the best and biggest 
blessing or not.” 

“ No, we can’t, Joan: and there is one little thing in this story that 
shows us that the person who wrote it down had not remembered every- 
thing correctly ; and that is, that Joseph’s sons are spoken of as if they 
were boys, and very young, and standing between Jacob’s knees to receive 
his blessing ; but the story says that Jacob lived seventeen years in 
Goshen, and Joseph’s sons were born before that, so that they must have 
been about twenty or thereabouts.” 

“© quite old,—men, not boys,” said Joan. “How funny! But, 
mother, it may be wrong that so many years had passed. Perhaps Jacob 
hadn’t really been so long in Egypt, and then you know Joseph’s sons 
might be boys still: I like best to have them boys.” 

“Yes, that might be the way to explain it ; but you see, Joan, we 
cannot tell now : and all we can do is to read the stories as they are, and 
to try and find out all we can about which are correct, and which are what 
we may call ‘looking-back stories.’ I think whichever they are, they are 
very interesting, and that it is very interesting to find out that some of 
them are ‘looking-back stories”” f 

“Yes,” said Joan, “everything is interesting. I only wish I knew 
everything, mother !” 
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“© Joan, then you would have nothing to learn, and I don’t think you ~ 
would find that half so interesting.” 

“Well no, I don’t suppose I should !” 

“After this, Jacob called all his sons together, and gave to each 
a separate blessing. And when he had done this he begged to be buried 
in his own land and not in Egypt; and ‘when Jacob made an end of 
charging his sons, he gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the 
ghost, and was gathered unto his people.” ; 

“YVielded up the ghost, mother? what does that mean ; does it mean 
that he died?” 

“Yes,—‘ ghost’ means ‘spirit’: he gave up his spirit to God. ‘And 
Joseph fell upon his father’s face, and wept upon him and kissed 
him.’” 

“He was very sorry then, for men don’t often cry. And did they 
do as Jacob asked, and take his body back to be buried in Canaan ?” 

“Yes; after the days of mourning for him in Egypt were over, Joseph 
asked Pharaoh’s leave to go and take the body to Canaan to be buried ; 
and Pharaoh let them go, and sent a number of his people with them, to 
show respect to Jacob; and chariots and horses, ‘and it was a very great 
company.’ And when they reached Canaan, Joseph ‘made a mourning 
for his father seven days,’ and then the sons buried him in Canaan, and 
then they all returned to Egypt. And after they returned, Joseph’s 
brothers began to be afraid that now their father was dead Joseph would 
punish them for what they did to him when he was a boy: they said ‘it 
may be that Joseph will hate us, and will fully requite us all the evil that 
we did unto him.’ So they spoke to Joseph, telling him that their father 
before he died had said that he hoped Joseph would forgive them for 
their transgression and their sin: and now they begged forgiveness. And 
when they spoke thus Joseph wept; and ‘his brethren went and fell 
down before his face ; and they said, behold we be thy servants. And 
Joseph said unto them, Fear not: for am I in the place of God? And as 
for you, ye meant evil against me ; but God meant it for good, to save 
much people alive. Now, therefore, fear ye not: I will nourish you, and 
your little ones. And he comforted them, and spake kindly unto them.’ 
And thus they all lived on for many years more: but we hear no more of 
them except that Joseph lived to see his great grandchildren ; and that 
then he died, making his people promise that his body too should be 
carried to Canaan to be buried.” 

“Ym very sorry that Joseph is dead, mother, and that we shan’t hear 
any more about him. It is such a nice story, and I ad like it. What 
comes next, I wonder?” : 

“TI must leave you to wonder, Joan, for we mustn’t begin another story 
now ; it is late and you must go. So good night, my child.” 

“ Good night, mother, and thanks for all the nice tales. I think Joseph 
was really good: everyone else almost does something bad, but I don’t 
think Joseph did. He was kind and good and generous and forgiving. 
I don’t wonder Jacob loved him so much. Only ove more question, 
mother, is there any more about Joseph ?” 

“Only just the words ‘So Joseph died,’ and that his body was taken to 
Canaan to be buried.” 

“Good bye to Joseph then,” said Joan. “I am sorry!” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 
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TALKS TO A SUNDAY CLASS. 
V.—On Food. 


[Text-books used in preparation of the lessons of which the following is 
a summary :—Huxley’s Elementary Physiology; Foster’s Physiology (Science 
Primers : Macmillan); and Smith’s “ Foods” in International Scientific Series. | 
& N our lessons on the circulation of the blood and on breathing and 

on the necessity for fresh air, we learnt something of the great 

part played by the invisible elements, oxygen and carbonic acid. 
Another of these elements is Aydrogen. This, combined in a certain pro- 
portion with oxygen, becomes water. If we subject the water to great 
heat it turns to steam, it escapes, and a short distance from the source of 
heat it vanishes before our eyes—returns, that is, to an invisible gaseous 
state. Much the same is the history of our bodies. By the processes of 
life certain substances, invisible apart, come together, form, and are our 
visible bodies. When death happens, and the no-longer-needed body is 
buried or is burnt, the solid parts disappear: they are converted into their 
original elements, water, carbonic acid, nitrogen, and a small quantity of 
mineral salts. 

Think for a moment of plant growth : think of a seed of a sunflower. 
Put it into the ground in April, and in August it will have become a plant 
eight feet high, with a thick stalk, large leaves and huge flowers. The 
seed was half an inch long; it had no appreciable weight ; the grown 
plant you could scarcely carry. What miracle is this? Where has this 
bulk come from? The roots are in the soil ; rain falls on it, air is about 
it, sunshine blesses it: this is all it needs for its life, growth and beauty. 
It absorbs the invisible elements ; they become visible in it. It flowers, 
the flowers ripen into seed—seed that shall give the earth more sun- 
flowers. The plant dies, it falls to the ground, It rots, falls to pieces, 
disappears—that is to say, the elements which for a time have been visible 
in the plant, return to their state of invisibility. _ 

The very same thing happens in our bodies. They begin as an 
invisibly small hidden germ, they grow, develop, grow old, die, disappear, 
become gaseous atoms again, which will take form again in plant or 
animal. ; 

Visit an ancient battle-field! On this spot thousands of men met in 
deadly conflict ; the roar of artillery, the cries and fury of battle filled the 
smoky, sulphurous air. Thousands of men were slain and were buried 
where they fell. All is still now, except for the lark’s song and the rustle 
of the breeze among the long grasses and the golden wheat. Scarlet 
poppies nod their heads ; blackberries ripen on the hedgerows. If the 
earth is turned up, small pieces of cloth and of metal are found, but of the 
bodies of the dead hardly a trace remains: the elements of which they 
were made have dissolved their temporary unions, have become free, have 
entered into other life-forms, wheat, grass, cattle, birds, insects. whe 
wheat will ripen and be harvested and be made bread; the grass will be 
converted into flesh of cattle, and flesh of cattle will sustain the life 
of men. So is God always, unceasingly, Creator and Fountain of Life, 
allowing in his universe no waste, turning all things to account, bringing 
Life out of Death, and Beauty out of Decay, “renewing the face of the 
earth.” 
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The human body ends in hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, 
and a small quantity of mineral matter: while it lives it has to be supplied 
with these. We have seen that without oxygen the body would die— 


lungs could not breathe, the heart could not beat, blood could not circulate. . 


It enters the body through the windpipe. The other necessary elements 
of life, and more oxygen, enter the body by the gullet in the shape of food. 
Weigh a man in a delicate balance, and then let him walk up and down a 
room for an hour : weigh him again and he will be lighter. The quicker 
he walks the more quickly will he waste. He breathes faster, he makes 
heat, he loses heat. All exertion, whether of mind or body, increases 
the waste, but waste is incessantly going on. We periodically make good 
the loss by food, and we ought to take just enough to make up for the loss. 
If we take too little, the blood is not nourished and enough tissue is not 
made, and the body becomes feeble and un-able. If we take too much, 
the organs of digestion and of waste have more work thrust upon them 
than they can do, and pain, disorder, and weakness ensue. Growing 
creatures want more food in proportion to their size than grown-up 
people: they have to make bone, muscle, etc., for increase of stature as 
well as to restore waste. To stint the child is to stunt it, and to prevent 
that perfect working of every part which is health. 

The two chief uses of food are, first, to generate heat, and secondly ¢o 
produce and maintain the structures of the body. Does all food do these 
two things? Does all food contain the substances necessary to life? 
These are most important questions, and it is necessary that we should 
know the right answers to them, as our own and others’ health and ability 
depend on our having, and acting on, this knowledge. Here is a table 
[this should be copied out on a large sheet or black-board, and if possible 
duplicated for each learner] which will show you the four main divisions 
which chemists find to exist :— 


I 2 3 4 


PROTEIDS. Fats. AMYLOIDs. MINERALS. 
(Contain nitrogen, car- Carbon, hdyrogen, and oxygen. Chiefly salt. 
bon, hydrogen, and OU 
oxygen.) Oils. Sugar 
Milk. Fat. and foods 
Lean Meat. Butter. containing 
Eggs. Dripping. Starch, 
Fish. Suet. such as 
Poultry. Arrowroot, 
Cheese. Rice, 
Potatoes. 
Oatmeal. 
Flour, Fruits also 
Peas, belong mainly 
Lentils. to this class, 
Maize. 


Foods can also be classified as heat-producers or body-warmers, and as 
flesh-formers (though this is a somewhat misleading division), or as 
essential and accessory ; or as economical ; or as solid, fluid, and gaseous. 
Some foods are particularly fit (and necessary) for different periods of life 


and callings in life, and for different seasons and climates. Some influence 


the action of parts of the body, such as the heart, lungs, skin. 
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(i.) Food as a generator of heat. The form of energy we call heat can 
be developed in various ways ; from electricity, as in the incandescent 
lamp ; by friction, as when two dry sticks rubbed together ignite ; by 
percussion, as when a horse’s hoof strikes against flint; by hammering, 
as can be demonstrated by repeated blows on a lump of lead; by 
fermentation, as when a hayrick takes fire; and by chemical action. 
The most familiar instance of heat resulting from this is, perhaps, the 
heating of lime by pouring cold water on it. “The production of heat in 
the body, so wonderful in the process and amount, results only from the 
chemical combination of the elements of food, whether on the minute 
scale of the atoms of the several tissues, or on the larger one connected 
with respiration. This action in the body is chiefly due to a combination 
of the three gases, oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, and requires for its 
support fat, starch or sugar, or other digestible food composed of these 
substances.” They are the fuel for the heating of the body, just as 
coal and wood are fuel for the fire in the grate: the air breathed 
in by the lungs brings the necessary oxygen; the oxygen, acting on 
the food when it is broken up into minute particles by the digestive 
processes, causes combustion, and where combustion is, there is eat, 

As we want a larger fire in cold weather and use more coal, so in cold 
weather we want more food—we see, too, the reason why people living in 
high latitudes, such as the Laplanders and the Esquimaux, live mostly on 
fat—and why we like such food in winter better than we do in summer. 

(u.) Food as maintaining and renewing the structures of the body. 
“ The structures of the body are in a state of constant change, so that the 
atoms of the body which are present at one hour may be gone the next, 
and when gone, the structures will be so far wasted, unless the process of 
waste be accompanied by renewal. But the renewing substance must be 
of the same nature as that wasted, so that bone shall be renewed by bone, 
and flesh by flesh, and hence, while the body is always changing, it is 
always the same. This is the duty assigned to food—to supply to each 
part of the body the very kind of material that is lost by waste.” If we 
had to be continually on the watch—if we knew exactly what was 
lacking—if we had to think “ my brain wants this—my lungs want that,” 
and so on—life would be an intolerable burden. But, just as the essential 
act of breathing, for instance, is automatic, so in a large degree is trouble 
about feeding the body removed from us. The feelings of hunger and 
thirst arise and the gratification of these is a pleasure. Also, appetite, 
when it is in a healthy state, is a sure guide to the body’s needs—we 
desire the thing that is good for us: also, there are, as we see, foods 
which contain a proportion of all the elements that go to sustain life— 
what are called nitrogenous foods, some animal, and some vegetable. 
Why should we not then be content with one thing, such as meat, or 
bread? Our appetite reflects the body’s needs, as well as its likings. 
These foods have the necessary elements combined in certain different 
proportions, and the proportions are not in accordance with the body’s 
needs. A man wants daily 4,000 grains of carbon and 300 grains of 
nitrogen, i.e. 74s of 4,000. Feed him on white of egg (53 parts carbon in 
100 parts, and 15 parts nitrogen), and to get enough carbon he will have 
to eat more nitrogen than he needs. To take another instance, 4lbs. 
of fatless meat will give him his 4,000 grains carbon, while rlb. will give 
him his 300 grains nitrogen, so that he will have to take four times 
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as much nitrogen as he wants to keep up his supply of carbon. This 
is a waste of food, anda waste of energy on the part of the organs which 
have to get rid of this superfluity of nitrogen. A mixed dietary is best 


for us. Housekeepers should study the constituents of food to ensure the. 


supply of all that are necessary to growth, health, and well-being. 

(iii.) Zhe process of digestion. |The teacher should refer to some such 
account as is given at the end of Dr. M. Foster’s Physiology.] Taste : 
the teeth: the saliva glands: swallowing : the stomach, and conversion 
of the already broken-up and moistened food into chyme: this process 
effected, and the differences between food, dainty or coarse, are done 
away. Chyme passes into intestinal canal; receives other juices, is 
further digested: its elements pass through minute passages into the 
blood (both in the stomach and beyond) on their double errand, i.e. 
supplying fuel for the heating, and material for the renewal of waste. 

Let us reckon up our mercies in this matter :— 

1—That eating and drinking are pleasant. 2.—That we, when 
healthy and natural, like what is good for us. 3.—That foods give us, 
with little trouble, all that the body needs. 4.—That there are foods, 
very inexpensive and abundant, that contain all the elements necessary to 
life. 5.—-That, therefore, the poor man can be as well fed—i.e. as 
sufficiently and completely fed—as the rich man: his poverty may even be 
his blessing, inasmuch as simple food is more wholesome than luxurious 
food. The Scotch owe much of their national character—strength, 
hardihood, ability to make their way in the world—to their diet of 
centuries, oatmeal. 6.—That, with Free Trade, and the world for our 
market, food is for us so abundant and so cheap. Within the memory of 
persons still living a 4lb. loaf, now 4d., cost a shilling. 

(iv.) Duties and dangers. Everything that can be used can be abused : 
there is a right and a wrong about eating and drinking. 


“ Giving thanks for all things always unto God,” 


Thankfulness, not ungracious, forgetful children, but mindful 
gladness, not of the Father. Let us make much of his gifts— 
repining. by orderliness, tidiness, clean and pretty ways. 


A meal should not be a scramble. 

“Eating and drinking such things as they give.” 
“Eat such things as are set before you.” The life 
is more than meat.” 

“Let your moderation be known unto all men.” 
“Enough is as good as a feast.” Our rule and 
maxim and sure guidance is “ we eat to live: we 
do not live to eat.” 


Clever, careful buying, preparation and cooking. 


Content, not envy. 


Temperance, not 
gluttony, greediness 
and excess. 


The worst waste is eating more than is good for us. 
We must never say “ The waste does not matter to 
me, I can afford it.” No one can afford to waste. 
There is a pretty story of Thomas Carlyle when quite 
an old man stooping painfully down to pick up 
a crust in the middle of a muddy Chelsea road. 
He placed it on the kerb-stone that the birds might 
have it. In the universe, which is God’s great 


Punctuality, 
economy, 
simplicity ; 
not extravagance, 
not waste. 


household, there is no waste: “Be ye imitators of . 


God as dear children,” 
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(v.) Our double life—body and soul. My chief purpose in preparing 
these lessons is to remind you and myself of our double life--life of the 
body and life of the spirit, and how outward, visible, earthly things and 
duties have their heavenly side and their heavenly parallel. We have 
considered the necessity for, and the uses of, food and the wonderful 
adaptations of the body with regard to it, and its heavenly side, the 
virtues and graces which human souls may cultivate in connection with 
it ; what is the heavenly parallel ? 

We are led to it by the great saying “ That which is seen is temporal, 
that which is not seen is eternal.” The body can only exist for a few 
decades at most ; the soul which animates it feels itself to be immortal. 
The body has its settled course of growth, development, maturity and 
decay ; the soul, without doubt, is often still growing, learning, becoming 
nobler and purer and more gracious, when, at the end of a long life, the 
body that has been its house, its visible wrapping, dies and falls into 
nothingness. 

We reasonably believe, we inevitably believe, that the soul has an 
independent existence—that the stopping of the beating heart, the closing 
of the mortal eyes, bring the moment for the entrance of the soul on some 
new state of being, still within the ken of a “ faithful Creator,” in which 
further progress can be made on the endless road towards a perfect 
goodness. Let us once realize the certainity of a life independent of, and 
apart from, the body, and we shall more surely apply our hearts unto wisdom 
in these numbered earthly days, and consider chiefly the needs of the 
immortal part in us, and take heed that this is nourished and strengthened 
—that it is not starved, nor poisoned, nor stupified, nor slain. 

How is our spirit life fed? What is its nourishment? Like the food 
for the body this comes to us ready prepared for the most part. 


“The daily round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask.” 


Every duty done, every refraining from wrong-doing, every victory 
over selfishness and ill-temper and cowardice, every temptation to sin 
resisted, every abhorring of evil, every cleaving to that which is good— 
these are the soul’s means of growth. 

As the body can be nourished by many kinds of food, so every 
experience of life may be of use to the soul—poverty, disappointment, 
pain, grief and remorse, as well as joy and gladness and ease of body and 
mind. The one necessity in the case of food is that it shall contain all 
the necessary elements, whether it is dainty or coarse, is immaterial— 
so, with the means for the soul’s life we need not wait for great 
opportunities, great trials, heroisms, martyrdoms ; the plain food is all we 
want, the duties, tasks afd chances of every day are enough: no one goes 
short here ! 

“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness.” As the 
starving man seeks for food, as the traveller among the desert sands 
craves water, so should we long for goodness. Physical hunger is 
perpetually recurring: it is a condition of our life. The soul in like 
manner needs “ daily bread.” It is ailing and sick when it feels no desire 
for this. No noblest achievement must satisfy its hunger ; it cannot live 
on the past, it must be for ever winning fresh supplies of strength, 
new thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven, 
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This spiritual parallel finds striking expression in the words of Jesus, 
“My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to accomplish his 
work.” Patiently and bravely to do the will of God, to be faithful to the 
best we know, and to help forward the coming of his kingdom—this. 
is Life eternal ! 

EDITH GITTINS. 


THE GIANT “POWER” AND THE FAIRY “LOVE” 


KN CE upon a time there was a Giant called Power, he was a great, 
2 ¢ strong fellow and looked very stern, so stern, that when he 

ys visited Matter-of-Fact-Land, little children left off playing, birds 
ceased singing, and flowers drooped their heads. 

There was also a Fairy, named Love, she was very beautiful, when 
she came flowers lifted up their heads to see her pass, birds sang 
more joyfully, and children played more merrily. People always 
wanted her to stay with them, on the other hand they were rather 
glad when Giant Power went away. 

Now in Matter-of-Fact-Land there dwelt a boy, named Will, he 
was very headstrong, and did not want to do what his father and mother 
told him, so his father said :—‘‘ We will call in Giant Power, he can soon 
make Will obey him, he is so strong.” The mother looked doubtful; 
however, the father went away and presently came back with the giant, 
who looked very cross, as he was having a nap when Will’s father woke 
him up. After striding about for a few seconds he took Will up in one of 
his huge hands and was about to shake him . . . . when a sweet voice 
said ;—“ Please let me try to make Will good, before you hurt him.” 
The giant was so offended at being interrupted, that he promptly 
went away. 

In the meantime Fairy Love (for the sweet voice was hers) had 
kissed away Will’s tears, and with her soft hand had stroked his hot 
cheek, and she had whispered into his ear such beautiful thoughts about 
his father and mother that he now wsked to do what they told him. 
Then the beautiful Fairy vanished. 

In after days when Will felt inclined to be naughty, his mother had 
only to remind him of the Fairy, and once more he felt her gentle touch 
and remembered the words she had whispered into his ear. And a 
light came into his eyes, which was only there when he thought of 
the Fairy Love. F. M. SQUIRRELL. 


OX 


2. 


UNITARIAN READING UNION.—Mr. J. J. Wright has issued his 
programme, in which he says:—“ A new and natural view of the Bible 
is now being taken by most thinkers and scholars. It is ou view. But 
what is it? Who has time to study the great volumes of Kuenen, or even 
Driver? And is it necessary that ordinary readers should have to ‘ wade 
through’ the details? Not at all. And so there are two Booklets 
provided for us by Gannett and Millson which might well be called ‘The 
Best of Bible Knowledge in a Nutshell.” These two Booklets we are 
going to read.” 


